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Translated for this Journal, 
Weber's “Oberon”—Its First Representa- 
tion at the Theatre Lyrique in Paris 
(1857). 


From the French of Hreoror Berwioz. 


... + This chef-d’ wucre (for it is a chef-d’ 
euvre, pure, radiant, complete) has been, in ex- 
istence now (1857) for one and thirty years. It 
was represented for the first time on the 12th of 
April, 1826. Weber had composed it in Ger- 
many to words by an English librettist, Planchet, 
at the request of the director of a lyrical theatre 
in London, who believed in the genius of the 
author of Der Freyschiiiz, and who counted upon 
a fine score and a good hit in the way of busi- 
ness. 

The principal réle (Huon) was written for the 
famous tenor, Braham, who sang it, it is said, 
with an extraordinary verve; which, however, 
did not prevent the new work from experiencing 
very nearly a complete check before the British 
public. God knows what was the musical educa- 
tion of the dilettanti across the Channel! ... 
Weber had just undergone another quasi defeat 
in his own country; his Euryanthe had been 
coldly received there. Jolly fellows, who swallow 
without winking frightful oratorios capable of 
turning men to stone and freezing alcohol, took 
it into their heads to be ennuyees at Euryanthe. 
They were quite proud of being able to feel 
ennui at anything, and of thus proving that their 
blood cireulated. It gave them a slight air of 
what is frisky, light, French, Parisian; and, to 
add thereto an air of wittiness, they invented a 
pun by resemblance and called the Euryanthe the 
Ennuyante, pronouncing it ennyante. The suc- 
cess of this silly, stupid joke was beyond des- 
cription ; it lasts to this day. For thirty-three 
years the word has circulated in Germany, and 
these facetious people are not yet persuaded that 
itis not French; that we say une piece ennuyeuse, 
and not une piéce ennuyante, and that the very 
grocers’ boys in France do not commit such 
licenses as that. 

Euryanthe fell then, for the moment, crushed 
beneath this stupid witticism. | Weber, sad and 
discouraged when they proposed to him to write 
Oberon, did not decide without hesitation to en- 
gage in a new struggle with the public. Yet he 
resigned himself to it, and demanded eighteen 
months to write his score. He did not improvise. 
Arriving in London, he had at the outset much 
to suffer from the ideas of some of his singers; 
but he contrived to bring them to reason. The 
execution of the Oberon was satisfactory. Weber 
himself, one of the ablest orchestra conductors 
of his time, had been asked to direct it. But the 
audience remained cold, serious, very grave, to 
use a play upon words which at least is English. 
And Oberon did not make money, and the impre- 
sario could not cover his expenses; he had ob- 
tained the fine score and made a poor hit. Who 
can know what passed then in the soul of the ar- 
tist, sure of the value of his work? .... In 





order to reanimate him by a success, which they 
believed it easy for him to obtain, his friends per- 
suaded him to give a concert, for which Weber 
composed a grand Cantata, entitled, if I am not 
mistaken, “ The triumph of Peace.” The con- 
cert took place, the Cantata was perfurmed be- 
fore an almost empty hall, and the receipts did 
not equal the expenses of the soirée. . . 

Weber, on his arrival in London, had aceepted 
the hospitality of Sir George Smart. I do not 
know whether it was after returning from this 
dreary concert, or a few days later; but one 
evening, after talking for an hour with his host, 
Weber, exhausted, went to bed, where, in the 
morning, Sir George found him already cold, his 
head supported upon one of his hands, dead from 
a rupture of the heart. 

Immediately they announced a solemn _repre- 
sentation of Oberon; every box was rapidly en- 
gaged ; the spectators all presented themselves 
in mourning; the hall was filled with a select 
public, whose attitude, expressive of sincere 
regrets, seemed to say: “ We are inconsolable at 
not having understood his work, but we know 
that “he was a man; we shall not look upon his 


A few months afterwards the overture to Obe- 
ron was published ; the theatre of the Odeon in 
Paris, which had had good fortune with the Frey- 
schiitz boned and skinned, was curious to become 
acquainted with at least a piece of Weber's last 
work. The director ordered this symphonic 
marvel to be put in rehearsal. The orchestra 
saw nothing in it but a tissue -of oddities, harsh- 
nesses and absurdities, and I do not. even know 
whether the overture obtained the honors of a 
public execution. 

Ten or twelve years later, these same musi- 
cians of the Odeon, transplanted to the monu- 
mental orchestra of the Conservatoire, executed 
this same overture under a true direction, under 
the direction of Habeneck, and mingled their 
cries of admiration with the plaudits of the pub- 
lic.... Eight or nine years later still, the Société 
des Concerts of the Conservatoire performed a 
chorus of genii and the finale of the first act of 
Oberon, which the public received with enthusias- 
tic acclamations, equal to those which had wel- 
comed the Overture; still later, two other 
fragments had the same fortune and that 
was all. 

A little German troupe which had come to Paris 
to lose its time and money during the summer.some 
twenty-seven years ago, gave the entire Oberon 
but twice at the theatre Favart (now the Opéra 
Comique). The part of Rezia was sung by the 
celebrated Mme. Schréder-Devrient. But this 
troupe was very insufficient; the chorus was 
mean, the orchestra miserable; the decorations 
shabby and worm-eaten; the costumes pitifully 
dilapidated ; the musical public who were at all 
intelligent were out of town; Oberon passed 


unrecognized. A few artists and amateurs of 
insight adored alone, in their secret hearts, this 
divine poem, and repeated, as they thought of 





Weber, Hamlet’s words: “ He was a man; we 
shall not look upon his like again ! ” 

Meanwhile Germany had received the pearl 
hatched in the British oyster. and disdained by 
the Gallic cock, so dainty after grains of millet. 
A German translation of Planchet’s piece gradu- 
ally spread through the theatres of Berlin, Dres- 
den, Hamburg, Leipzig, Frankfort, Munich, and 
the score of Oberon was saved. I do not know 
whether it has ever been performed entire in 
that witty and malicious city which had found 
the preceding work of Weber Ennyante. It is 
quite probable. Generations succeed, without 
resembling, each other. 

At last, after one and thirty years, chance hav- 
ing placed at the head of one of the lyrical 
theatres of Paris a man who comprehends and 
feels the music of style, a man intelligent, daring, 
active and devoted to the idea which he has once 
adopted, the marvellous poem of Weber has at 
last been revealed to us. The public has not 
made any nauseating play of words upon the 
master or his work ; it has not remained grave, 
but has applauded with veritable transports 
growing more and more ardent; although this 
music deranges, overturns, confounds, with a 
prodigious contempt, all its habits which are most 
dear, most rooted, most inherent in its instincts 
secret or avowed. 

The success of Oberon at the Théatre Lyrique 
is very great, very loyal, very real. It is a suc- 
cess of good company, which will attract even 
the bad. All Paris will wish to hear and see 
Oberon, to admire its delicious music, its beauti- 
ful decorations, its rich costumes, and applaud 
its new tenor. For one has revealed himself in 
it; M. Carvalho has discovered for the part of 
Huon a true tenor (Michot), and at every rep- 
resentation the favor of the phenix increases. 
And to complete the explanation of the vogue 
this masterwork enjoys, you must know that at 
the dénofiment people writhe with laughter and 
the whole house go into convulsions. 

They have not seen fit here to make a transla- 
tion pure et simple of the English libretto of Mr, 
Planchet, but a sort of imitation of it and of 
Wieland’s poem “ Oberon.” I know not wheth- 
er this liberty was rightly or wrongly taken ; 
the score at all events has been respected. They 
have neither mutilated it, nor instrumented it, 
nor insulted it in any of the usual ways. Some 
pieces merely have been transplanted from one 
scene to another, but always into a situation 
similar to that for which they were composed. 
Here then is the subject matter of this fairy 
story : 

Oberon, the king of the genii, tenderly loves 
his queen Titania. Nevertheless the couple 
often quarrel. Titania obstinately upholds the 
cause of guilty women (doubtless remembering 
her strange amours with Bottom, the weaver). 
Oberon defends the cause of men more or less 
unjustly deceived. One fine summer night his 
patience fails him, and he separates from Titania, 
swearing never to return to her. He will only 
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pardon her on condition that two young lovers, 
smitten with a chaste and faithful love for one 
another, shall resist all the trials to which their 
virtue and their constancy can be submitted. A 
very odd clause, for, after all, what have any 
good qualitiesof a human couple to do with the 
bad qualities of her fairy majesty? And I do 
not see what the king of the genii can gain, in 
taking back his wife, from the triumph of the 
virtue of two strangers. But such is the nucleus 
of the piece. Oberon has for a familiar genius a 
gracious little sprite, gently malicious, espiegle 
without wickedness, adorable, charming (such at 
least is Shakspeare’s hobgoblin), by the name of 


Puck. Puck sees his master sad and languishing. 
IIe wishes to reunite him to Titania; he knows 
on what conditions he will effect it. To the 


work then! He has discovered in France a 
handsome knight, Huon, of Bordeaux; at Bag- 
dad, a ravishing princess, Rezia, the daughter of 
the Caliph, and, by the aid of a dream which he 
simultaneously sends to each of them, he makes 
them fallin love with one another. Already 
Huon is the mountains and 
through valleys, in search of the princess whom 
he adores. An old nurse, whom he meets in the 
middle of a forest, informs him that Rezia lives 
in Bagdad, and proposes to the knight and _ his 


on march, over 


squire Cherasmin to transport them thither in a 
minute, if Huon will only swear to remain faith- 
ful all his life to his beloved, and not to ask of 
her the slightest favor until the moment of their 
union. Huon pronounces the double oath. — In- 
stantly the old woman changes into a gracious 
sprite. It is Puck resuming his proper shape. 
Oberon arrives, confirms the words of Puck, and 
our travellers are instantly transported five hun- 
dred leagues away, into the harem gardens of 
the Caliph of Bagdad. There Rezia weeps 
over the absence of her unknown knight and_ is 
in despair about an odious marriage to which her 
father seeks to compel her. | Walking disconso- 
late in the garden of the palace, she meets the 
newly landed strangers; in one of them she 
recognizes the knight of her dream: O joy, is 
it then you ?—I adore you,—I will save you.— 
Return this evening. | When the Imar calls the 
believers to prayer, I will be there and we will 
arrange all for our flight. That evening, in fact, 
our lovers meet, but the guards of the palace 
seize the two strangers, throw them into prison, 
and the Caliph orders their death. © The super- 
natural power of Oberon comes to their aid; 
they are free ; they carry off by main force a 
light bark on which Aboukan (the husband im- 
posed upon Rezia) came to seek his betrothed ; 
Rezia reappears with her attendant Fatima, and 
all four set sail together. 

Alas! flesh is weak, and long are the ennuis of 
navigation. One may imagine that two lovers, 
like these of ours, shut up in a narrow boat, may 
have some difficulty to contain the ardor of their 
amorous thoughts. Oberon reads the heart of 
the knight, and furious at the desires he there 
discovers, he resolves to separate him from Rezia. 
“ Blow, tempest, stir up the Ocean, let the vessel 
perish ! The winds rush in, Eurus, and Notus, 
and Boreas, and twenty others, followed by 
spirits of fire, meteors, &c. 

Black night spreads over the waves. Rezia is 
east upon a rock alone; another shelf receives 
Fatima and Cherasmin. | What becomes of the 
knight we know not. The shipwrecked people 
are not at the end of their troubles. Taken by 





barbarous pirates, they are carried to the coast 
of Africa and sold to the Bey of Tunis. Rezia 
is exposed to the honors of the harem; she has 
inspired a violent passion in the Bey. The other 
two lovers (for Cherasmin and Fatima, too, have 
finished by a tender passion for each other) are 
more fortunate ; they have not been separated, 
and their task as slaves is limited to cultivating 
one of the gardens of his Highness. 

The eunuch Aboulifar informs them of the 
revolution about to take place in the harem, that 
is to say the downfall of the old favorite and the 
elevation of Rezia. 

But Rezia repulses the addresses of the Bey 
with contempt; she will remain faithful unto 
death to her chevalier. Puck, skilfully turning 
to account this noble constancy, begs Oberon that 
one last and selemn proof may be accorded to 
the knight. The king of the genii consents. 
Immediately Puck fishes up poor Huon some- 
where and transports him into the garden of the 
Bey of Tunis. And we see him surrounded by 
a crowd of houris, each more ravishing than the 
other, who dance and sing, enfoll him in their 
arms, burn him with their glances, devour him 
Vain efforts; Huon _ re- 
sists their seductions; he loves Rezia, he loves 
The 
Bey appears, and, finding a stranger in the midst 
of his women, orders his immediate impalement. 
They are about to proceed to this operation. But 
the proof of the lovers has been decisive : love bas 
triumphed ; Oberon is satisfied. He sounds his 
enchanted horn, and instantly the Bey, the chief 
of the eunuchs, the guards of the harem, the 
whole harem yield to an irresistible impulse fore- 
ing them to dance, to balance like spinning der- 
vishes, to whirl round faster and faster, under the 
more and more lively and imperious influence of 
the unpitying horn; till finally, ata stroke of the 
tamtam,the giddy crowd fall half dead on the 
ground, and Oberon, his fair Titania and their 
faithful Puck ascend in a glory. And the king 
of the genii addresses the lovers: “ You have 
remained faithful to each other, you have resisted 
all sednetions ; be happy! Return to France, 
Huon ; go and present thy Rezia at court; my 
protection will follow thee there.” 


with their smiles. . . 


but her, he will remain faithful to her. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


Joseph Haydn and His Princely Patrons. 
By Docror L. 


Translated for the N. Y. Musical Review by Fanny M. Ray- 
mond. 


(Concluded from page 381.) 


Tt is not my fault, if in consequence of informa- 
tion that has newly come to light, the character of 
Haysin’s last patron does not appear in so tavorable 
a light, as was shed on it, and the prince’s connec- 
tion with our master by early and familiarbi ographi- 
cal notices. 

The complicated nature of this remarkable cava- 
lier’s character, must be a psychological riddle to 
any one who does not understand the peculiar man- 
ner of his education. He passed his youth with 
count Esterhazy, Archbishop of Erlau, one of the 
noblest, most virtuous men that ever lived, whose 
whole life was an unbroken chain of benefactions and 
well-doing, and who, after having built an immense 
number of schools and poor-houses, churches, and 
hospitals, while he, with trae evangelical humility, 
never placed his own name on a single one of these 
monuments of his benevolence, at last died so poor, 
that the money in his possession would not suffice 
for his burial solemnities. 

From such an admirable school, the prince stepped 
into the great world, which, during a journey through 
Europe, he learned toknow in all its luxury and prod- 
igality, its ostentation in artistic treasures, &c., inher- 
iting, on Antony’s death, the possessions and power, 





that, it is well known, made this princely house one 
of the richest in the world. 

Taking all this into consideration, we may under- 
and the apparently irreconcilable contrasts that met 
in the character of prince Nicholas. He was so 
punctual in the observances of religion, that he at- 
tended morning and afternoon service every day, and 
so versed in the ritual, that once, at the consecration 
of the Pottendorf castle chureh, he proved to tho 
archbishop Hohenwart, who officiated, several little 
mistakes which that dignitary committed daring the 
ceremony; in society he united the polish of the 
man of the world to the dignity of the great lord ; 
while he was temperate as regards eating and drink- 
ing, he spent immense sums on other indulgences ; 
he was a friend of church music, and when he had 
no visitors, his banqnet and chamber music was al- 
most exclusively selected from that; he had a mag- 
nificent private chapel, that performed some operas 
better than they could be brought out at the court 
theatre ; so humane was he, that he often tasted the 
meals of his choir boys, to be assnred that they were 
good enongh; and althoueh benevolent enough, to 
visit, undesired, the sick and poor in their corners, 
yet, when angered by ingratitude, he could descend 
to the meanest rancor; * he was so good a master 
of the house, that he often sat for days together, re- 
vising the accounts, and he used to say jokingly, 
that there was no boot-puller in the castle, that he 
did not know ; yet on the other hand, the splendor 
of the court displayed a fabulous oriental magniti- 
cence, that gradually devoured his immense resources, 
Sometimes he had forty or fifty cavalicrs in his train, 
members of the noblest families in Europe, espe- 
cially in the renowned autumn hunts, when they 
met at Eisenstadt. It must have been a splendid 
sight, to see these cavaliers on a festival day, the 
prince among them in his gala dress, bestrown with 
gold and precions stones, estimated at a million, rid- 
ing tothe Berg-church in earriages drawn by four 
and six spans of richly harnessed horses, while two 
hundred men of the princely guard, and fifty chas- 
seurs on horseback paraded beside them, and twelve 
and twenty-four pounders thundered from the neigh- 
boring heights. 

From this sketch the reader may already forese2 
the nature of the prince’s appreciation of art, espe- 
cially in regard to music, and the hero who was its 
representative at court. He wished to shine by 
means of both, and in art, as in everything else, to 
be the first cavalier in Europe. His preference for 
the church compositions of Michael Haydn, Reutter 
and Hoffman, must not mislead us; this was proba- 
bly nothing but a fancy (marotte) dating from his 
youthful experiences at Erlau; it could be nothing 
else in a man who could neither feel nor com- 
prehend tha heart-moving speech of Palestrina, 
Bach, Handel, and Joseph Haydn; and who, in art 
and science, possessed nothing more than the super- 
ficial cultivation of a man of the world. 

It was rather the love of show (which also in- 
duced him to found one of the most valuable picture 
galleries), than the love of art, that originated his 
famous chapel, finer than any ever possessed by a 
private gentleman, and which, in its flourishing days 
consisted of eighty persons, almost all celebrated 
virtuosos. We need only hear the names of a few, 
such as Henneberg, Bevilaqua, the two Tomasini, 
the two Prinster, Hyrtl, Forti, Wild, the Beysteiner, 
Siiss, &c., to be assured of their merits; and music- 
loving cavaliers, like prince Rasumowski, Count 
Fuchs, Lamberg, &c., were accustomed to assist 
them occasionally. One fact may convince us of the 
excellence of this chapel, so unique in its way, in tho 
year 1813, when the prince’s estate came under se- 
questration, every one of its members received im- 
mediate and advantageous offers from court chapels, 
or those of private wealthy noblemen. And that 
the prince appreciated, and was proud of his corps 
d’élite we know ; for the castle balls and entertain- 
ments, musicians were always engaged from a dis- 
tance, while the members of the chapel mingled with 
the distinguished company as honored guests. 


* The songstress Raysteiner. and the singer Forti cuuld tell 
something about this. The former, a shepherd girl from the 
neighborhood of Eisenstadt, had been remarked by the singer 
Bevilaqua on account of her splendid voice, and was educa- 
ted at the prince's expense, as a singer. Contrary to the 
terms of her contract, she accepted an engagement at a thea- 
tre of the residence. The prince ordered her to be arrested 
by the police, and sent off to Kisenstadt, where she had to 
entreat pardon, and reénter the chapel. Scarcely was this 
done, than he sent her to service as a cook maid, with four- 
teen days’ notice. and afterwards contemptuously drove her 
away from that. The singer Forti, who also owed every- 
thing to the prince, had, not contrary to contract, but agaiust 
his patron’s wishes, left his service for the sake of the love of 
a fair songstress. The prince treated him as a recruit who 
had deserted : he was placed as a common soldier in a regiment 
of cuirassiers, then reclaimed by the prince, whose hand 
reached far, for himself. and with him the poor fellow had to 
sing in his common soldier's uniform. until some rich noble- 
men, taking pity on him, purchased a regimental substitute 
for him out of their own pockets, and at length set him free. 
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When the prince intended to make an especial pa- 
rade with them and their newest composition, he 
used to invite, among his other visitors, many musi- 
eal celebrities to Eisenstadt; Salieri, the Abbé 
Vogler,t Gvrowetz, Kreutzer, Beethoven, all visited 
him ; but the last, faneying that he detected some 
jesting going on between the prince and Hammel, 
about his Mass in C, hurried away immediately like 
a stormwind. 

The directors of the chapel were, Vice Chapel- 
master Fuchs for church music, while Hummel was 
concert and opera-director. Haydn held both the 
rank and title, even when a pensioner, and used to 
direct his newest compositions in person: but he 
certainly did not possess that influence and consider- 
ation at court, which might have been expected, both 
from the pride of prince Nicholas, and the world- 
wide renown which the great master already enjoyed, 
Of this surprising fact I was assured on all sides by 
still living witnesses ; and the prince’s vonduct—for 
every demonstration of favor to the artist, the addi- 
tion to his pension, his allowance of wine from the 
castle celiar, &e., was wrung from him by the prin- 
cess Marie—the wretched tombstone, that was only 
erected after the urgent and repeated entreaties of 
English princes,—is a still further evidence of it, as 
well as Haydn’s eloquent silence regarding this 
prince, while his life overflowed in expressions of 
love and gratitude towards the old prince Nicholas 
Joseph, and the princess Marie. The neglect which 
he experienced from the odd saints among whom he 
closed his days, seems to have troubled Haydn’s con- 
stantly cheerful bonhommie much less than it would 
have done, had not the profits of his London visit 
rendered him more independent than before of the 
favor of the princely house; only once he com- 
plained to the songstress Siiss, that it was an annoy- 
ance and mortification, that the prince should allow 
an old man like him to ran about the roads on foot 
—the three divisions of Eisenstadt are of a tolerable 
extent—while equipages were at the service of the 
gentlemen in waiting. In this respect it looks as if 
Haydn held, at prince Esterhazy’s court, the same 
rank as that of Mozart at the servant’s table of the 
Archbishop of Salzburg; ‘after the valet, but before 
the cook.” 

Of more consequence than the relations that ex- 
isted between our master and prince Nicholas, seem 
to me those that existed between him and the glori- 
ous chapel which he directed for so many years, the 
members of which hung to him with enthusiasm, 
who understood him,f and with whose assistance he 
brought out his last compositions at Eisenstadt. 
The reaction of this rare artistic union on the works 
of Haydn’s latest period seems to me indispensable, 
and while we must recognize in them the influence of 
Mozart, which he gave back with usury, and that of 
the magnificent fashionable life, which he felt pulsa- 
ting in England, I think that their almost 100 luxuri- 
ant instrumental coloring, and their partial conni- 
vance at artistic virtuosity, may be attributed to the 
local musical influences that surrounded him in Eis 
enstadt. 

If anything conld console Haydn for the always 
more or less visible indifference of his lost 
patron, it must have been the enthusiastic love 
and veneration, which the wife of the prince, 
Marie, born princess Lichtenstein, felt towards him. 
We cannot view without sympathy and emotion the 
affectionate relation that existed between this noble 
woman and the cheerful and Anacreontie grey-beard. 
She petted and caressed him as a mother does her fa- 
vorite child, warded off sickness from him, saved tit- 
bits for him, while he clung to his protectress with all 
the inward warmth of feeling of which his poet soul 
was capable. ‘Were it not for my good princess 
Marie, and the fine wine she sends me, the poor old 
man would have been dead long ago,” he used often 
to say. 

This love for the musician the princess extended 
to his music; she was a great friend of string quar- 
tets, giving the preference to Haydn’s, and, after him, 
to Mozart’s, so that the executants, longing for a 
change of fare, were sometimes sly enough to smug- 
gle Ina Beethoven or Onslow quartet, between two 


by the above masters. 
* * * * * 

+ The manner in which the pretentious Abbé conducted 
himself at Eisenstadt. was characteristic of the man whom 
Mozart called a “musical joker.” He brought a new Vespers 
of his own with him, but requested that, when this compo- 
sition should be performed, the horizontal orchestral 
space, that had sufficed to Joseph Haydn for the production 
of his works, might be altered to an amphitheatrical form. 
His braggadocio about the wonderful acoustic effects of this 
alteration, excited the prince’s imagination to such a degree, 
that. scarcely able to wait for the audition of the amphithe- 
atrical music, Nicholas was constantly on the spot, hurrying 
on the carpenters and workmen by his presence, and even 
holding and carrying about their tools 

t Among others, he praised the Tomasini for executing his 
string quartets in exactly ihe same spirit as that in which he 
had composed them. 





I cannot leave so interesting a subject as the great 
composer seems to me in every way, without asking 
a question which his life has suggested to me. 

Tt is a common thing, and rightly so, for us to re- 
gard his cheerful, sunny, humorous, citizen-like, 
contented music, as the reflection of those fortunate 
circumstances, that permitted him to pass a full half 
century of of his life entirely free from material ne- 
cessities, and from the self-created misery that so fre- 
quently accompanies genius here below; but may we 
not find, in this comfortable existence, so devoid of 
care, the reason why Haydn stands behind Mozart 
and Beethoven in greatness and completeness, and 
why even the best recognized of his works do not 
display the depth that mocks every critical plummet, 
such as we are aware of in so many works of those 
incomparable masters, one of whom struggled hard 
with the every day wants of life, while the other 
waged eternal war with the demons of his inward 
nature, and with physical infirmities ? 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
“For as much as it is worth.” 

I wonder if it will be called rank heresy to find a 
little fault with the French musical Ruskin, Paul 
Seudo?* TI may be like the courtiers in Richelieu, 
who noticed that the old man babbled, but just fancy 
if our Atlantic Monthly possessed a musical critic 
contributor with the reputation and ability of a 
Scudo, and then this contributor should serve up in 
sober earnest articles containing information which 
were mere abstracts from Musical Biographical Dic- 
tionaries and Histories, how would they be accepted 2 
Not very amiably. The sharp co-editors of “dailies,” 
who are often nice amateur musicians and hahitués of 
the opera, would inform him pretty quikly that such 
make-weight did not impose on them; they would 
rouse up old Homer from his nap rather rudely. 

A short while since Seulo gravely gave his read- 
ers the old story of the origin of the modern scale, 
that nice old Guido Aretino one, with the Sancte 
Johannes hymn ; a story which every intelligent mu- 
sical teacher tells to his or her pupil in the first sing- 
ing lessons to arouse interest in the dry practice of 
scale forms and solfeggi. Then in the place of his 
old spirited abstracts of operas, and charming Chev- 
alier Sarti art stories, he publishes dry biographical 
accounts of the great old sopranists. 

One of these biographies, however, given last No- 
vember (63 in the Revue des Deux Mondes) possesses 
more than usual interest. It is on Pacchiarotti, who 
was so famous from 1772 to 1792,—he sang the mu- 
sic of the elder Trajetta and Jomelli. Pacchiarotti 
lived to a fine old age, over sixty. He died in 1821. 
He lived long enough to give Pisaroni, Rubini and 
Lablache valuable counsel. 

One day, after singing to Rubini a pathetic air of 
Trajetta, the old sopranist said to the young tenor : 

“Tn our art there are always new difficulties to 
encounter. The more we study, the more we see how 
many things there are remaining to learn; aud then 
when at last we have learned how, we no longer pos- 
sess the power. As for myself, even now, every day 
I discover new effects. Alas, when one is young 
and has a voice, the knowledge of the art is wanting; 
and then at last when one knows how to sing, the 
voice is gone!” 

M. Scudo adds, that when Rubini related this an- 
ecdote he used to give his own testimony and experi- 
ence to the truth of the observation,and so we all can. 
To every division of art it will apply. The painter, 
the poet, the author, in youth possess le feu sacré, 
without the knowledge and skill to direct the heat ; 
and when that power aud skill come, the flame be- 
gins to burn dimly, if not already extinguished. 

And this would be discouraging if each one 
worked for one’s self. But we do not. We work in 
Art for the accumniation of material. Then once in 
a great while comes some being, capable of seizing 
on this material, and using it with a skill that is in- 
spiration from the very beginning of its existence on 

* In what respect is he worthy to be named with Ruskin ? 
[Ep.] 


, 





earth, and its name becomes famous, it is a Mozart, 
a Beethoven ! 

Do we not all remember what Goethe said in his 
old age ? 

“My work is that of an aggregation of beings 
taken from the whole of Nature—it bears the name 
of Goethe.” 

Rossini has also his caustic characteristic anecdote 
to tell of Pacchiarotti : 

“T knew him at Venice ; he was an amiable old 
man, very well informed and very generous. He 
talked with murh intelligence, related many pleasant 
stories and sung deliciously, but,” adds the sarcastic 
old compositor with a bored look and tone, full of 
cutting humor, ‘he loved sonnets too well ; he wrote 
them too, himself, and every day he would read new 
ones to you.” 

It is of Pacchiarotti this well known story is told. 
He was singing at Rome once in an opera of Berto- 
ni, “Artaserse.” In the judgment scene he was so 
touching and pathetic, that, when he sang the words 

‘* Eppur sono innocente,” 
the musicians of the orchestra stopped full short. 
Not hearing any uecompaniment, Pacchiarotti looked 
down angrily at the leader. 

“What are you doing there?” he asked in a low, 
quick voice. 

“We are weeping,” replied the orchestra leader. 
Those days were very unlike ours, in many ways, 
Even a Pacchiarotti, I fancy, could not touch the 
heart, or disturb the aplomb of a modern orchestra 
and its leader 

A Chevalicr \ndré Majer, a distinguished Vene- 
tian amateur and writer, who has left several remark- 
able works on \lusic, said of Pacchiarotti, in a work 
written the year Pacchiarotti died, 1821 : 

“T defy the cleverest writer to give any idea of the 
talent of this artist te those who have never heard 
Ilis finished, admirable style was composed of 
infinite shades, broken ornaments, appoggiature, 
grupetti, rinfrizi; that is to say, swelling sounds and 
adorable half tints, the effects of which it is impossi- 
ble for human language to express.” 

There is a very nice little book by Lord Mount 
Edgecumbe, full of pleasant musical reminiscences, 
told in an easy, gentlemanlike style. Scudo alludes 
to this agreeable book and quotes from it Lord Mount 
Zdgecumbe’s intelligent description of this great so- 
pranist. I have loaned my copy of this clever little 
book, or I wonld give here the passage in the nice 
old-fashioned English of the author. Tke book, I 
think, ean be found in the Atheneum at Boston. I 
know it is in the Philadelphia Library. If any of 
my readers have never met with it, and hunt it up 
after this allusiou to it, Iam sure they will thank me 
for a pleasant little reading treat, which I earnestly 
commend to them. 

Lord Mount Edgecumbe speaks of the fine com- 
pass and sweet tone of Pacchiarotti’s voice, his ex- 
quisite vocalization and good taste ; he always ob- 
served the intentions of the composer, and yet never 
sang a fine air twice alike. His style of ornaments 
abounded in trills, a vocal decoration which was con- 
silered the greatest difficulty of art at that time. 
His manner of singing recitative was so elevated and 
exquisite, that even those who did not understand 
Italian, could follow him with ease and pleasure. 

Pacchiarotti went to England in 1778 and re- 
mained there six years. It was during the period of 
our war of the Revolution with Great Britain. He 
had great success there, and a droll story is told of 
the influence his début produced on the business of 
Parliament. On the day of his first appearance, 
during a political debate, which was very animated, 
a prominent member suddenly demanded that the 
final vote should be referred to the following day. 
The speaker accordingly adjourned the sitting, but 


not without a cunning smile under his big wig, for 
he knew that the motion had been prepared by the 


him. 
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dilettanti members, in order that they might be pres- 
ent or “ assist,” as the French say, at Pacchiarotti’s 
début. 

This great singer retired from public life in 1792, 
and settled in Padua, where he lived in handsome 
style, having laid up a very nice fortune. Scudo 
says he visited him when he (Scudo) was a boy, at 
Pacchiarotti’s pretty Paduan palazzo, where the ex- 
king of Opera Tenors received and entertained ele- 
gantly the most distinguished virtuosos of Europe- 
The music he best loved to sing was that of the 
elder Trajetta, a composer full of sentiment ; and 
also that of Jomelli, who has been called the 
Gluck of Italy. 

In this fine Paduan retreat he used to have execu: 
ed the Psalms of Marcello, the broad, full, solemn 
style of which he wnderstood so well, He was an 
excellent musician, read with facility at first sight, 
and was familiar with all the styles of the day. 

In another autumn number of the Rerne des Deux 
Mondes, M. Scudo speaks of a new edition of the score 
of Don Giovanni of Mozart, the most complete in 
The little history of this score is very 7n- 
teresting. It is the copy of this Opera as Mozart 
first conceived it, and it has never been engraved be- 


existence. 


fore. In it are several important passages almost 
unknown to the majority of singers. 


The autograph copy, from which this edition has 























heen made, was sold by the widow of Mozart to the 
well-known Offenbach music publisher, André, grand- 
father, we believe, of Mr G. André, whose music 
store in Philadelphia is the rendezvous of musicians 
and amateurs. 

Atthe death of this active Offenbach publisher 
—who was also an intelligent musician—this precious 
nutograpb relic fell to the share of one of André’s 
daughters, who was married and lived at Vienna. 
This Ms. was offered to every public library of Ger- 
many, but could not find a purchaser! In 1855 at 

Madame Viardot bought it, for 5,000 
The edition just published, spoken of by 
There has been 
of Lorenzo Da 


London, 
francs. 
Seudo, is from this autograph MS. 
alded to it a French translation 
Ponte’s Italian text, and a piano accompaniment by 
M. Vandenheuvel ; it wants but one thing, and this 
could readily be added, one might think : a short pre. 
face, such ashas been put at the beginning of the 
little score of Pergolesi’s ‘Servante Maitresse,” in 
which should be given the necessary information on 
the date of the first representation of Don Giovanni ; 
those who first appeared in it ; the passages Mozart 
afterwards introduced mentioned ; and the numerous 
changes to which the stage form of this fine drama 
(mise en scene} has been subjected by theatre directors, 
described. 

This original score contains twenty-eight picces, 
several of which have never been sung on the stage. 
One important change has been made, it will be seen, 
in the finale. When Don Giovanni has disappeared 
in the fiery gulf into which the angry spirit of the 
Commander drags him, all the characters of the 
drama return to the stage, asking what has become of 
the naughty fellow who has deceived them all so 
horribly, singing : 

Ah dove e il perfido, 

Leporello, who has hidden himself under the table, 
and is trembling in every limb from the effects of the 
horrible spectacle, at the performance of which he 
has just most unwillingly ‘ assisted,” crawls out in- 
gloriously, and tells them that Don Giovanni is gone 
very far away, and they will never see him again. 
This naive dialogue between Leporello and the other 
characters winds up with this couplet, which every 
one repeats : 

* E de’ perfidi la morte 
A la vita é sempre egual.” 
Meaning that “the death of the wicked always 
equals their lives” ; not a very true couplet, however, 
so far as the hero of the drama was concerned, for 
Don Giovanni's life had been a gay, jolly one, while 

















his death, according to this account, was anything 
but merry and agreeable. 

This moral in the autograph copy gives place to a 
Sextuor, “ vivement incidenté,’ as Scudo says, but 
which does not rise to the height of the magnificent 
finale known to every body. This edition of the 
antograph copy will be valuable to the musical 
student and composery,as ® peep dntd the mental 
laboratory of a great genius and creator, showing to 
them the difference between ‘conception and com- 
pletion. 

Between conception and completion in everything 
there is a rugged rampart which labor alone can 
overcome; and in a great musical work like an opera, 
requiring so many things to work together for its 
proper effect, the first conception, written hastily and 
puton the stage hurriedly, as Don Giovanni was, must 
be very far from completion. No wonder so many 
alterations were suggested to him by representation. 

Weber, in some fine articles which appeared year 
hefore Jast in the Rerne Germanique, gave a great 
deal of valuable information Mozart’s habits of 
Ne loved the open air. 


on 
study, thonght and labor. 
He said nature and living ia the open air favored the 
development of his ideas. He wrote the greatest 
part of on Giovanni at Prague, in the garden of a 
friend, playing at nine pins ; leaving his writing when 
it was his turn to play, and then returning to the 
writing. But he returned to writing, not composing ; 
for, like Casimir de la Vigne, he composed every 
thing in his head without touching an instrument, or 
writing down anything but a slight outline or sketch. 
He hated the mechanical labor of writing, and never 
put a composition on paper while it was complete in 
his mind. That is why he seemed to create his 
works with such ease. 

“ Any one is sadly mistaken,” he often said, “ who 
supposes that my art is easy to me.” 

Poor great Mozart! He died in great poverty and 
his burial was a sorrowful one. He had brain fever ; 
and after keen suffering he fell asleep peacefully at 
one o'clock, on the morning of the 5th of December, 
1791. On the 6th of December, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, his body was carried to the Metropol- 
itan Church at Vienna, where the customary prayers 
were said over it in a side chapel. When the little 
funeral left the church, it was raining and snowing 
fiercely, and the storm continued with such violence, 
that on arriving at the gates of the city, the few 
friends who had followed poor Mozart’s remains thus 
far, resolved to return,—thus the body went to the 
grave unattended by a single relative or friend. No 
loved or loving one stood on the edge of the grave, 
as the coffin was lowered into the ground. The man 
who had charge of the sad business hustled him into 
a common grave with a dozen or more coffins -in it, 
covered over the opening and hurried off withont 
even doing so little as to mark where he had laid the 
poor great Mozart ! 

And Constance Weber, Mozart’s patient, devoted 
wife, where was she?  II]l.—So ill when her husband 
died, as to be blessedly unconscious of his burial. 
But after awhile she recovered, and when she went 
with weak, faint steps to her husband’s grave, the 
unhappy woman found that the gravemaker had not 
the faintest recollection of where he had buried him. 

And to this day nor Vienna, nor any one in the 
world knows where the great Mozart lies buried ! 

A&é M..H. B. 

Bridgeton, 26th February, 1863. 





Wagner in Vienna.* 


(From the London Musical World). 


[ cannot forward you anything more interest- 
ing connected with musical matters here than the 
following document to serve as material towards 
the History of Music in the year 1863: 

“ EXPLANATORY PROGRAMME OF THE Music 
PERFORMANCE GIVEN BY RicHaRD WaGyer in 





the Theater an der Wien, Dee. 26th, 1862. 
i: 


“*Drie MeImsteERSAENGER.’ 

“1. Intropuctrion.—2. a. MEETING’ OF THE 
Guitp or Master Sincers forehestra only). 5. 
Pocner’s Appress TO THE MEBTING. 


II. 


“THe Varkyrae. (First principal piece of the 
grand Stage Festival Playy Der Ring der Niebelung- 


en). 

“1. Tne Ripe or tne VarLkyRae (orchestra 
alone). The stage represents the peak of a rocky 
mountain. Dark clouds seen, as thongh driven by 


the wind past the edge of the precipice ; lightning 
flashes throngh them at intervals; a Valkyrae on 
horseback then becomes visible; over ber saddle 
hangs a warrior who hns been slain. Moreand more 
of the Valkyraes appear in the same Manner; with 
wildly jubilant cries they greet each other from far 
and near. At last, they have all reaebed the peak 
of the monntaif, called in “the Saga, ‘ Brunhilda’s 
Stone.’ They put the air-steeds to pasture, and ma 
tnally boast of their booty (this booty consists of the 
corpses of heroes who have been slain in hattle, and 
who have chosen them, upon the battle-field, to be 
accompanied by them to Walhalla, where they are 
awoke to eternal joy by Wotan, the Father of Bat- 
tles, and magnificently entertained by the Walkyraes 
as ‘ Wish-Maidens,’ ‘ Wunschm&Ichen ’}. 

“9. StecmMunn’s Love Sone. Siegmund, pur- 
sued by over-powerful enemies, reaches, tired to 
death, and without a weapon, Hunting’s house, and 
is attended to and refreshed by Hunting’s young 
wife, Sieglind. Presageful relations soon spring up 
between the two. Siegmund was, in his earliest 
infancy, separated from his twin sister; in his wild 
lonely youth. he never found any one related to him 
by deep, secret, and profound sympathy.t — Sieglind, 
torn ata tender age from her home, has, when scarce- 
ly ripened into maturity, been given as a wife to a 
gloomy malevolent man. The meeting with Sieg- 
mund wakes her far-sluambering (fernschlummernde) 
recollections; Siegmund beholds in her what has 
long heen desired by, and is intimately related to, 
himself. To confirm her presentiment, Sieglind ven- 
tures, during the night, to arouse her guest; carried 
away by her approach, the yearning one clasps her to 
his breast. The door of the apartment flies wide 
open in acrack; Sieglind tears herself away in af- 
fright.—And_ here the song commences. 

3. Woran’s FareEWELL AND FIRE-CHARM. 
The Walkyrae, Brunhilde, Wotan’s best loved Wish- 
Maiden, has been at first charged by him, the god of 
battles, to grant Siegmund the victory over Hunting. 
As he subsequently has ordered his favorite hero to 
be immolated to higher considerations, and, in con- 
sequence, has withdrawn the command given to the 
Walkyrae, the latter, moved by lofty sympathy, has 
ventured to protect (as she fancies, in obedience to 
Wotan’s own sentiments) the man who was in the 
first instance intrusted to her protection. Furious at 
this, Wotan pursues the disobedient Valkyrae, for 
the purpose of punishing her. On the Valkyrae- 
rock already mentioned she seeks a refuge from the 
God of Battles hastening after her; caught up by 
him here, and separated from the sisterly throng of 
the other Valkyraes, she resigns herself to him to 
receive her punishment. Banished toremain in soli- 
tnde upon the rock, she is doomed to sink into sleep, 
and to become the wife of the man who shall pass by, 
find, and wake her. Horrified at the disgrace which 
threatens her, she endeavors to obtain from the god 
at least a guarantee, that chance shall never expose 
her to belong to a cowardly braggart. He refuses all 
sympathy in her future fate. She now flings herself 
in despair upon her knees; clasping his, she be- 
seeches him, with heart-breaking lamentations, not to 
dishonor himself, by delivering herup to the most 
abject disgrace, after she had enjoyed in so high a 
degree his esteem and confidence ; ¢ she entreats him 
at least to surround her, while sleeping and helpless, 
with horrors which shall scare away those who would 
otherwise approach ; ‘Let there burn forth at his 
command, a fire,’ she says . ‘ Let glowing flame burn 
round the rock ; let its tongue lick, let its tooth eat 
up the timorous wretch who boldly dares to approach 
the fearful rock.’§ Deeply touched by these entreat- 
ies, so full of despair, Wotan’s heart flames forth in 
full love for this most dear child ; |} he draws her to 
him and gazes, with lofty emotion, into her eyes.— 
Here commences the performance of this frag- 


ment. 
lil 


“«Das Ruerncorp.’—Prologue (Vorspiel) of 
the Ring der Nibelungen. 1. Tue RosBery oF THE 
Raine Gorp. On the jagged and rocky bottom of 
the Rhine, joyously darting, like fishes, hither and 
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Nors. This Mazurka is not published in any collection of Chopin's works, but was contributed by the author to an Album made up from contributions of cotem: 


poraneous aathors, and published in Germany. 


Tt was pointed out after this work had been stereotyped, and the publishers, desirous of having the collection com: 


plete, added it to the book. Hence these three pages bear the folios of 123 a, b and ¢ respectively, in order not to interfere with the paging of the work 
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thither, played the three Rhine-Daughters, who were 
accustomed to assemble here to watch the costly 
treasure. Tne Nibelung Alberich, a dwarfish, de- 
moniacal being, whose home was in the deep layers of 
the earth, forced his way out of his caverns, gazed 
apon the sport of the maidens, and soon burst forth 
into burning-and amorous yearning. Turning from 
one maiden to the other, at first encouraged and then 
scornfully left by each, teased, ridiculed, and avoided 
by all, he stops, foaming with rage, and breathless, 
after having in vain climbed here and there after the 
madcap girls, and shakes his fist menacingly at them. 
In this position he remains, with his gaze directed 
upwards, and is attracted and captivated by the fol- 
lowing sight : 

“ Through the flood, a something growing lighter 
and lighter has penetrated from above. It gradually 
settles upon a high place on the middle bank ofrocks, 
and hecomes a dazzling, brightly-beaming gold- 
splendor ; a magically golden light breaks from it 
and pierces the water.—Here begins the song. 

“9 Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla. The 
ring which Alberich has forged himself out of the 
Rhine gold, has, together with the treasure the Nbel- 
ung has gained by the aid of this powerful hoop, 
been given by Wotan, after he tore them hoth from 
Alberich, to the giant brothers, Fasolt and Fafner, as 
their payment for huilding the castle of the Gods 
(Gotterburg), which is now completed. A quarrel 
immediately sprang up between the brothers for the 
possession of the ring. Struck down by Fafner, 
Fasolt sank dead upon the ground. The Gods are 
astounded ; Wotan acknowledges the power of the 
curse which Alberich has attached to the ring of 
which he was forcibly deprived. Donner,{ dis- 
pleased, points to the background enveloped in fog, 
and, in virtue of his‘divine office, prepares to dissolve 
the curse :—Here commences the song.” 


Wagner is attempting to pursue the same 
course he adopted two years ago in Paris, name- 
ly, by means of grand concerts, got up at a large 
expense, to pave the way for one of his operas. 
On this occasion, the opera is Tristan und Isolde. 
As, however, the Viennese public have long been 
acquainted with his Tannhduser and his Lohen- 
grin, the majority having received these works 
with favor, and some with enthusiasm, his con- 
certs must be regarded simply as a manceuvre, to 
form a party who shall secure the success of Tris- 
tan und Isolde, which success, according to all the 
reports circulated on the subject, is extremely 
dubious. Whether the report, that Ander is at 

resent in ecstaeies with his part, be true or not, 

do not know ; but it is certain that the manage- 
ment wish to give Herr Schnorr von Carolsfeld, 
of Dresden, a temporary engagement, so that 
Ander may devote himself exclusively to his task. 
When we hear of all these marks of considera- 
tion and favor, which are said to have their 
source in high qoerem. we should be rejoiced 
that so much is done for a German operatic com- 
poser, if the same were done far German Opera 
generally. But such, unfortunately, is not the 
case ; for instance, though we were led to hope 
that we should see the production of Ferdinand 
Hiller’s Katakomben, which musicians here, who 
know it from the score, describe as being a work 
of extraordinary merit, we now hear nothing 
more about it. The mode of advancing art is a 
very peculiar thing. Wagner might write a 
book on the subject, so well does he understand 
it. He hasmanaged to surround himself with a 
nimbus, which so blinds people, that they do not 
notice, or, if they do, they pardon, in him, the 
most glaring contradictions to his own esthetical 
principles; for what can be more opposed to his 
system of the Poetry-Music and Drama of the 
Future, than the plan of giving detached pieces 
from operas, whereby all the connection of the 
poem is destroyed, while the music can be regard- 
ed only as music, in direct contradiction to his 
own doctrine ? ** 

* The above article is translated from the Niederrheinische 
Musik-Zeitung. Should the stylein the English version of 
the “ Explanatory Programme ” seem at times strange, and 
not over-elegant or pre-eminently clear, let not a generous 
reader blame the translator. That unfortunate being—whose 
sad fate will excite pity in the hearts of all German scholars 
conversant with their Richard Wagner's literary idiosyncracies 
—is not toblame. He has, to the best of his power, given a 
faithful version of the ‘* Programme,” and the literary pecu- 
lisrities which mark the production must be attributed not to 
him—who writes only at the stern bidding of a despotic editor 
—but to Herr Richard Wagner himself.— The aforesaid unfor- 
tunate JV. BrincemMan. 

The ipsis- 


+ This I take to be the sense (?) of the original. 
sima verba of the great Musician of the Future are: ‘‘ In sein- 





r wild einsamen Jugend, fand er nie, was ihm tief innig, 
heimisch verwandt gewesen wire.” 

t ‘* Die einst ihm so innig vertraut gewesen,” are the origi- 
nal words.—Tae TRANSLATOR. 

§ How can the ‘‘ timorous ” individual in question, ‘“bold- 
ly” approach? This is one of the many mysteries connected 
with Mferr Richard Wagner, which we cannot understand.— 
Tae TRANSLATOR. 

|| “@adem theursten Kinde.” A rather precocious child, 
we should say, to ride “airateed#,”” with the corpses of slain 
warriors flung gracefully ever “her saddle—Tug Transba- 


TOR. 
4 ‘Donner’ means [fterally “ Thwnder."—Tae TRansia- 
R 


‘OR. “ 
** Accordinz to the Viennese correspondence of the Neue 
Berliner Musik-Zeitung. persons well acquainted with operatic 
matters greatly doubt whether Tristan und Isolde will be pro- 
duced at all, simply because its production is a downright im- 
possibility. The second act, for instance, is nothing more nor 
less than a gigantic duet. lasting quitean hour! One thing 
at any rate, is certain, and that is, that the rehearsals have 
been discontinued, and measures taken to revive Weber's 
long-promised Euryanthe.—Tue TRANSLATOR. 





Johann Brahms. 

For some time past, a young musician, by 
name Herr Johann Brahms, has excited consid- 
erable notice in musical circles, and will, we 
fancy, at no distant period attract still more. 
Perhaps, therefore, the fullowing notice of him— 
translated from the Recensionen, a paper often 
alluded to by our correspondent at Vienna— 
may not be without interest to our readers. 
They must bear in mind, howeyer, that we. do 
not hold ourselves responsible, either for the 
opinions of our contemporary or for the style in 
which they are occasionally advanced :— 


“The exercise of art has, now-a-days, become 
so completely a trade, that exceptions to the rule 
when they are found, merit, as such, to be doubly 
appreciated, and to excite in us a feeling of lively 
interest. An exception of this description is the 
young artist, who, for the last few months has, in 
many various ways, drawn upon himself, his efforts, 
and his performances, the attention of the musical 
public of Vienna, and whose name stands at the 
head of these lines. The name of Johann Brahms 
was first made known to the musical world through 
Robert Schumann. The mode in which Schumann 
introduced it on the stage of publicity still dwells 
in the remembrance of every one. The letter of 
recommendation which he openly gave to the young 
disciple of art most certainly facilitated indescribably 
the youth’s entrance into the world, especially the 
more sacred circle of the publishers and the public ; 
but then, on the other hand, it rendered his appreci- 
ation by them proportionately difficult to be achieved ; 
the former, because the eyes of all were at once 
directed to him ; the latter, because people believed 
themselves justified in expecting from him very great 
things. 

“With the majority, even of educated persons, 
a celebrated name and the authority attached to it 
decide a matter at once; nay, more than this; any 
attempt to examine the value of such a guaranty is 
seldom made. Thus, probably, very few (except 
such individuals as were unfavorably inclined, envi- 
ous of, or inimical to the young artist) reflected that 
a recommendation from Schumann, if his idiosynera- 
cy, and the then advanced stage of illness attained 
by his mind and his fancy were taken into considera- 
tion, had its drawbacks. It was very possible to 
give way to a suspicion that the sympathy so over- 
flowingly expressed by the master had been excited 
by the fact that he had discovered in the youth, only 
in a greater degree than in himself, those points of 
his own nature, which, since our judgment, less 
blinded than formerly by the extraordinarily magical 
brilliancy of that nature, has become clearer, repel 
us from, rather than attract us to him. 

“This suspicion, by the way, was rather corrobo- 
rated than weakened by the productions which the 
young composer shortly afterwards published ; for in 
them—we refer more especially to the first three 
Sonatas for the piano—we found the same wildness 
and heated ecstacy of sentiment which partly char- 
acterized the youthful works of Schumann; but we 
found also that these qualities were combined only in a 
very small degree with those that lent to the first-born 
efforts of Schumann’s muse so irresistible a charm 
for persons of a susceptible disposition. In a still 
more one-sided manner, and yet, again, with not 
much less power and life, Brahms’s art appeared to 
aim solely and wholly at taking captive our fancy, 
and it was but seldom that we felt our minds deep 
touched and moved, as we so frequently do with 
Schumann, for the artist rarely exists completely 
isolated from the man. Even in his wildest out- 
burst, Schumann invariably pays attention to beauty 
of sound (“ Klangschénheit ”’)—in the right accepta- 
tion of the term—while Brahms appears, only too 
frequently, to take an especial delight in what is 





positively hateful, in disagreeable passages, in bad 
doublings of intervals, etc. His material pianoforte 
style was fond of what was extravagant and wildly 
eccentric. Even the greatest difficulties written by 
Schumann, the boldest combinations which he fan- 
cies the fingers capable of executing, grow organ- 
ically from the thought ; we feel their necessity as 
required by the style ; we, therefore, willingly admit 
them ; in thé compositions of Brahms, on the other 
hand, we felt, only too frequently, their capricious, 
purposely defiant, and wantonly, nay, barbarously 
forced character; sentiment and the sense were op- 
posed to this; for what we found in the way of mind, 
fancy and feeling, though, it is true, always keeping 
us. on the stretch, was not sufficiently rich, powerful, 
and profonnd to compensate for sach pretensions. 
Schumann’s name is too intimately connected with 
that of Brahms for any one who speaks of the young 
living disciple of art not to think of the deceased 
master. The relationship between their respective 
productions would not, however, point so unmistake- 
ably from the first composer to the second, for it is 
hardly greater than in the case of many other talent- 
ed individuals now living and inspired principally 
by Schumann—such, for instace, as Woldemar Bar- 
giel, Theodor Kirchner, &c. A vein of independ- 
ence, stamping himas a self-producing nature(which 
by the way, Kirchner is not, though Bargiel is) ap- 
pears in the very first effort of Brahms, and he has 
since continued to display this more and more, The 
msst mature productions of this early period, when 
hls ereative powers were still fermenting, wildy and 
chaotically, within him, are the variations on a theme 
by Schumann, and on some of his songs. Whoever 
is not repelled by the nervous irritation, the feverish 
state of tension, which, after all, were symptoms of 
the period, in this small work, will infallibly feel at- 
tracted by the rich fancy displayed in it. I am in- 
clined, indeed, to prefer these variations to those 
published subsequently, on a theme of Handel’s. 
Though the latter may be richer, more polished, and 
more artistically treated (a grand fugue figures as the 
finale), the latter strike me as being more original, 
more vigorous in invention, and, though less elegant, 
freer. 

“Tn other respects, however, as I have already 
remarked, Brahms has made considerable progress 
in his later, compared to his earlier, productions. He 
endeavors to extricate himself from the mystical fogs 
of that somewhat dense and darkly seething cloudi- 
ness of feeling, contracted, probably, from studyiug 
the authors and composers of the romantic school, 
and, moreover so apt to settle ‘on the minds of our 
northern Fatherland, and he struggles visibly, and 
with cheering success, to obtain clear plastic form and 
sunny joyfulness. 


“The young composer (he can scarcely be more 
than thirty odd) has been staying, as already remark- 
ed, for some months this winter, in Vienna. He has 
given public performances of several of his composi- 
tions, including, for instance, a pianoforte quartet at 
the first of Herr Hellmesberger’s soirées ; and an or- 
chestral work entitled, ‘ Serenade,’ at one of the 
Gesellschaft Concerts conducted hy Herr Herbeck, 
besides a second quartet for the piano, the Varia- 
tions on the theme from Handel, the Sonata in F 
minor, and several songs, at concerts given by him- 
self, at which moreover, he appeared as the inter- 
preter of the other masters, more especially Bach 
and Schumann. It cannot be said that even one of 
these works excited any very great interest in the 
public, excepting perhaps, the Variations ; and with 
the latter it was really difficult to determine how 
much of the extra excitemeut was due to the very 
fine playing of the composer. But I should never 
think of seeking a standard by which to measure the 
inward worth of a musical production, or of any 
other work of art, in the applause or disapprobation 
of an audience, whether ‘mixed’ or ‘select.’ Works 
bearing a peculiar stamp, and in which the elemental 
fire appears only smothered, will, even in the case of 
an educated hearer who listens to them, but rarely 
cause him to do aught but find them interesting ; 
they will neither attract nor repel him vividly ; he 
will neither vigorously agree with nor vigorously 
disagree with them. To this must be added the 
uncertainty of the public in its judgment, an un- 
certainty, which, by the way, is greater among us 
now than it formerly was, because people no 
longer venture to be affected by mere ‘impression,’ 
but wish to have an opinion of their own, while, 
at the same time, they are afraid of compromising 
themselves in the eyes of the more intelligent. Con- 
sequently, when a movement or a piece is concluded, 
most persons glance furtively at those around them, 
to see what the latter think, and, during this process 
of mutual examination and deliberation, the moment 
for expressing applause slips by. The composition, 
then, appears to have produced no impression, be- 
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cause, probably, people did not venture to obey their 
own natural impulse. In the year 1845, or 1846, 
Schumann was treated by the public with the most 
marked coldness ; at tle concerts he and his wife gave 
together in Vienna ten years later, he began to be 
a general favorite. 

* But what ought to astonish us the most is, that 
the ‘Serenade’ produced by Herbeck, and which was 
the same that pleased so highly in Hamburgh, ex- 
cited here such a lukewarm feeling of interest ; and 
yet it indisputably contains many beauties, and, more- 
over, is distinguished for its joyous character and 
brilliant coloring, qualities which generally prove at- 
tractive even in works that are not so important. It 
is less astonishing that Brahms’s two Quartets for the 
piano and his Sonata met with a dubious reception, 
and the composer would have done better, if, instead 
of one of the above two works, he had endeavored 
to bring out a Sestet composed by him for stringed in- 
struments, and which strikes me as being the most 
mature and clear of all he has hitherto done, includ- 
ing the ‘Serenade.’ 

“Brahms at once turned his attention (differing 
vastly from Schumann in this respect, but resembling 
Rubinstein) to the grander instrumental forms, to so- 
called chamber-music, the Sonata, the Trio, the 
Quartet, and, finally, to orchestral composition, and 
thus proved his desire to achieve the highest honors. 
Whether those prophets who, for so long, have an- 
nounced that, as arule few such honors are to be 
gained in this department of art are right or not, is 
something we will not attempt to decide ; at any rate, 
facts are the surest, nay, the only proofs of the con- 
trary, and it can scarcely be denied that in such com- 
positions by Brahms and Rubinstein (not to mention 
others) there has blossomed an interesting and attrac- 
tive after-crop. Rubinstein’s talent appears to me 
more extensive and fresher, but, at the same time, 
ruder, and Brahm’s more concentrated. 

“At his concerts, besides appearing as a composer, 
Brahms came forward also as a player, that is, he 
executed some compositions by our ‘masters’ It 
seems, however, that he attaches no particular im- 
portance to this, but looks upon it as a matter of 
secondary consequence, That he s‘iould feel himself 
more especially attracted by Bach and Schumann, 
and less by Beethoven—for otherwise he would 
scarcely have selected for performance so many of 
the most important pianoforte productions of the 
two former, and so comparatively small a contribu- 
tion as Variations on a theme from the Froica, of 
the works of the latter— is something that we per- 
fectly understood, knowing, as we do, his whole 
character. 

“His playing is particularly soft and delicate, al- 
though, when necessary, not deficient in vigor; it 
adapts itself cleverly and feelingly to all the lights 
and shadows of a composition, and keeps miles and 
miles aloof, with artistic dignity, from aught resem- 
bling virtnoso-like tinsel. His execution of Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasia, and of Schumann’s F minor 
Sonata, known, also, under the title of ‘Concert sans 
Orchestre,’ was a truly perfect and, in every sense, a 
wonderful display of its kind. Depth of feeling and 
vigor, gentleness and lightness, combined in produc- 
ing the most beautiful effect, and the artist proved 
himself worthy of the highest praise. 

“ But it is the artistic dignity, the profound and, 
at the same time, unpretending seriousness, wtth 
which Brahms devotes himself to all he undertakes, 
that more especially raise him above the ordinary 
level, and also fascinate us in his playing. For him 
art is still a sacred mission ; may it always remain 
so. We believe that he possesses sufficient strength 
to carry out our wish. It is true that something de- 
pends upon the favor of external circumstances, for 
even the artist is bound down in his efforts, by cer- 
tain mundane conditions. He will not covet super- 
fluity, supposing him to be what he should be, but 
even he cannot dispense with what is absolutely 
necessary, and this he should not purchase by having 
to sustain too heavy a yoke. May, therefore, a 
friendly constellation illumine his path through life.” 


The penultimate paragraph is somewhat foggy. 
We do not clearly apprehend it; but, perchance, 
our readers may.—London Mnsical World, 
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Paivapetpuia, Marcu 2.—Here is the pro- 
gramme of Cross and Jarvis’s Third Classical 
Soirée. 

1. Grand Trio in D minor. op. 49. ........... Mendelssohn 

Piano and String Instruments. 
Measrs. Jarvis, Gartner and Schmitz. 


2. Grand Duo, ‘Les Contrastes,’’ op. 117. ...... Moscheles 
Two Pianos, four Performers. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 








1. Andante con moto ma ben Accentuato. 

2. Fuga, Allegro, Maestoso, 

3. Andante Religioso. 

4. Allegretto, Siciliano. - 

Messrs, Cross, Jarvis, Getze, and Warner. 
8. Concerto for Violoncello. ............. Bern. Romberg 
Quartet accompaniment. 
Charles M. Schmitz. 


4. capriccio, op. 22........... eee | ee Mendelssohn 
Piano, Quartet accompaniment. 
Charles H, Jarvis. 





5. Grand Quintuor for Clarinet and String Instruments, 
pee e reece ees ecereseneset cbvsseerase Von Weber 


ar. Stoll, Gartner, Cross, Greim and Schmitz. 

In one respect the concerts of these gentlemen are 
exceptional. I allude to the fact of their drawing 
crowds so great, that those who do not arrive early 
are obliged to remain standing all the evening ; 
rather unusual when classical music is to be heard. 

Of the concerted pieces, the Mendelssohn Trio 
received most praise ; both as to the work itself and 
the artistic rendering of it. The Weber solo Quin- 
tet for Clarinet and stringed instruments, with its 
lovely Adagio and fantastic Scherzo, was also much 
admired. Mr, Stoll did full justice to the solo part, 
difficult as it is. 

Mr. Jarvis played the Mendelssohn Capriccio in a 
style that left nothing to he desired. There was but 
one other solo ; a Concerto by Romberg, which was 
bevutifually rendered by Mr. Schmitz. 

If I recellect aright, Moscheles “ Les Contrastes” 
was played here once last year. On this last occa- 
sion of its performance it was very well received. 
Messrs. Getze and Warner, who assisted at the 
second piano, are professors “of credit and renown”; 
the former an old and the latter a young favorite 
with our musical people. 

Mr. Hartmann announces a concert for this even- 
ing. He will have the assistance of Mr. Mollen- 
hauer of New York. The proceeds are to be divid- 
ed among various charitable institutions. When 
artists perform such a work, they are engaged in 
Art’s noblest vocation and nothing is left for the 
critic but to praise the motive, whether the perform- 
ance please or not. It is pleasant, moreover, to 
know that as artists, Messrs. H. and M. are so exce)- 
lent as to please even the severest critics. Miss 
McCaffrey is to sing Schnbert’s “Serenade” and a 
ballad. She has a most beautiful voice and her sing- 
ing will be a feature of the concert. 

I have before me the programme of the approach- 
ing concert of the Handel and Haydn Society, and 
find it rather an amusing document, from the way in 
which the names of Handel, Balfe, Haydn, Buckley, 
Pergolesi and Verdi, jostle each other. If, in order 
to obtain an audience, it Se necessary to form pro- 
grammes of such incongruous materials, respect for 
those who yet maintain a decent regard for 
the musical proprieties, and who would then, per- 
haps, attend such concerts, should induce the mana- 
gers to confine the good mnsic to one, and the trash 
to another part of the programme. I can hardly 
believe that Mr. Gaertner, the new conductor, made 
the selection. I would rather think that he has not 
been long enough in his new position to make his 
influence felt. If he continues at the head of the 
society, we may promise ourselves much that is good, 
though it is already too late to attempt any great 
work in time to perform it this season. We shall, 
therefore, have to wait until next fall; before which 
time, it were unjust to take the condition of the soci- 
ety as a criterion of Mr. Gaertner’s ability as a con- 
ductor. 

There is much food for pleasant retrospection in 
the past music history of this city, and, to note great 
changes, it is scarcely necessary to go back more 
than ten years. The general improvement in taste, 
the wide diffusion of a more thorough knowledge of 
music, the various quartet evenings, glee clubs, and 
private, as well as public, musical entertainments, 
afford proofs more potent than the existence of lange 
societies. And though, succumbing to the fatality 


that seems to attend all large art enterprises in this 
city, our choral instrumental organizations of former 





days have become fossilized ; there is a compensat- 





ing truth in the presence of the many earnest and 
intelligent students of Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart and other old masters, and in the fact that 
where, a few years ago, the names of Mendelessohn, 
Schumann and Chopin were anknown, the compo- 
sitions of these later masters are already well estab- 
lished favorites. 

But, thongh much has been accomplished, more 
remains to be done, and the work is one that never + 
suffers because of there being too many engaged in 
it. There is one young Pyilidelphian, who, though 
longing to be among the workers, is prevented by 
untoward circumstances, from joining them. I 
allude to Mr. Neman Allen, who (at that time al- 
ready, an accomplished scholar and skillful musi- 
cian) went to Leipzig a few years ago, in order to 
profit by the instructions of the illustrious Ferdi- 
nand David. Ever since his return he has been 
suffering from ill health, and has, hitherto, been too 
weak actively to enter on his chosen field of labor. 
May he soon be with us. CaQulino. 


Music. 
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Italian Opera. 

Manager Grau’s high tide holds out remarka- 
bly. For four weeks the Boston Theatre (or 
“the Academy ”) has held large audlences four 
or five times a week, and there is no immediate 
prospect of abatement; it seems to be all flood 
and no ebb. We presume the secret of it is to 
be found in the attraction of so considerable a 
number and variety of good singers, and so fair 
an orchestra, rather than in the intrinsic charm 
of the usual operas presented, or even of the 
newer ones, like La Juive and Dinorah. An 
Italian Opera audience becomes less and less the 
most musical kind of audience; but there is al- 
ways a new audience growing up to it. 

On Friday evening of last week, Mme. Lort- 
nr sang the part of Norma with her usual excel- 
lence of vocalization, and not a little of dignity 
and true expression both in song and action. 
Susinr, of course, made a superb Oroveso. 
This was followed by the pretty little French 
operetta, full of fun and sparkle, Les Noces de 
Jeannette, in which Mlle. Corprer, if not in all 
respects as charming as Miss Kellogg, was very 
graceful, facile, arch and natural, as a young 
French woman might be; and the fresh charm 
of her voice and singing does not wear off. M. 
DvusBReEvIt acted the part of the comical block- 
head of a husband capitally, and sang not badly. 

Saturday’s Matinée opened with the first act 
of the Traviata, in which Mlle. CorDIER was the 
aight kind of person to make this prelude palata- 
ble. Sig. MAcCAFERRI was the tenor. Then 
followed Lucrezia Borgia entire —a truly effect- 
ive performance, in which Mme. Lorintr did 
herself honor ; while the Maffeo Orsini of Mlle. 
MoreEns! gave new proof of her talent for the 
lyrical stage ; her contralto is certainly rich, fresh 
and beautifnl, and there is much unripened 
charm in her singing. It is enough to mention 
that BriGNotr and Susinr took the characters 
of Gennaro and the Duke. The house was all 
but crowded. 

Sunday evening was occupied by one of those 
mixed and nondescript ‘* Sacred Concerts” in 
the Music Hall, by which the Italian troupes that 
come here usually “ improve the shining hour.” 
Such a concert always means the Sfabat Mater 
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of Rossini, with a trotting out of each of the fa- 
mous singers before a Sunday public in one of 
his or her familiar famous songs. 

The opera on Monday evening was J Puritani. 
Mile. Corprer, on account of severe hoars: ness, 
could not appear, and Mme. Lorrnr did her best 
at short notice, to cause the audience to feel no 
regret for the change, with fair success. Bria- 
NOLI appears to have recovered his voice; he 
sang well, with not more than his usual disregard 
of stage proprieties. The “liberty duet” by 
Susryi and Amopio was rendered with so much 
fire as to cause a repetition. The concerted 
pieces were not well done and indicated a want 
of rehearsal. 

On Tuesday evening there was no opera, 
Mile. Cordier still being unable to sing. 

On Wednesday evening, Mozart’s great work, 
‘«Don Giovanni,” was produced before an im- 
mense house, the largest of the season. It is 
gratifying to observe the firm hold this master- 
piece has upon a Boston audience, which never 
fails, when assured of a good representation, to 
make it most profitable to the manager. 

The cast was as follows: Donna Anna, Mme. 
Lorint; Donna Elvira, Mme. Srrakoscu, 
who came from New York for the occasion ; 
Zerlina, Miss KeLLoae; Don Ottavio, Briano- 
11; Don Giovanni, AMop10 ; and Leporello, by 
SUSINI. 

It was the best performance yet given, and 
showed that pains had been taken to make it 
rank among the best representations of former 
seasons. 

Lorini was excellent; Kellogg’s Zerlina was 
eharming, and produced a marked enthusiasm in 
her favor. Strakosch’s Elvira was one of her 
best efforts. Brignoli was in splendid voice, and 
sang “Jl mio tesoro” so finely that he barely es- 
caped being obliged to repeat it. Amodio was 
scarcely equal to the Don, and the serenade 
“Deh vieni” was poorly done. Susini’s grand 
voice told splendidly, but there was perhaps a 


little too much dignity for the knavish servant of 
the Don, and a buffo characier is not suited to 
him. The great trio: Protegga il giusto cilo was 
enthusiastically encored. 





Concert Review. 

Our record this time must be brief. And we 
regret that it already brings us among last days, 
that we must commence it with a parting tribute 
to a most interesting series of concerts closed. 


MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CrUB.— The 
Chamber Concert of Thursday evening, Feb. 
26, was the eigth and, Jast! Of more to follow 
there appears no promise. The hall this time 
was overcrowded, very uncomfortably so to many, 
who however could rejoice so see so many people 
eager, in spite of the worst kind of weather, to 
listen to such a programme : 


ee gg ee Ss Sere rere Mozart 
Allegro, Tema con variuzioni, Minuetto, Andantr and 
Allegro molto. 
S. “Yo Paded Blowers”. 0.0.0. cccccccsscvestes Schubert 
Miss Addie S. Ryan. 
3. Sonata in C minor, op. 30, No. 2, for Piano and Violin. 
Becthoven 
Mrs. E. A. Kloss and Mr. Schultze. 
4. *‘ Three Fishers,’’ Poetry by Charles Kingsley. ..... 


J. Hullah 
Miss Addie S. Ryan. 
5. Ballad in G minor, op. 23....... ...sececcees Chopin 
Mrs. A. E. Kloss. 
RR aa errr Schubert 
Allegro, Andante con moto, Scherzo, Allegro molto, 
Presto. 


We have still further to regret that the miser- 
ies of a cold, aggravated by the close air of the 
crowded room and the fatigue of standing, both 





weakened the impression of what we did hear 
and cut the hearing short. Provoking fatality 
for a last night ! But asthat which ina measure 
caused our loss, was at the same time an encour- 
agement to the Club and _ to the cause of classi- 
cal music, what could become us better than a 
cheerful resignation? —_ Besides, cannot that 
crowd be fairly construed into a demand for 
several more concerts ? 

The Quintet in B flat sounded like one of the 
early works of Mozart; facile, graceful, genial, 
but with less matter in it than in the more fam- 
Miss RYAN sang the Schubert song 
Mrs. Kioss, 


ous ones. 
quite expressively and pleasingly. 
who appeared once or twice here in public as a 
pianist of no mean ability in the “ Germania ” 
times (as Mrs. Bandt), has for some months 
resided in this city very earnestly devoted to her 
art as an amateur. In the Sonata she establish- 
ed her claim to fluent, brilliant execution. and 
artistic interpretation of her music; making 
allowance for some exaggeration of force, per- 
haps due to the nervousness ofa first appearance. 
And here for us the concert closed. 





CamILLA Urso.—The Complimentary Fare- 
well Benefit of this lady, at Chickering’s, last 
Saturday evening, was attended by an audience 
so large and of such a character, as to make it 
really a compliment. The programme was as 


follows : 
1. Hommage a Haendel, (for two pianos,). ...Moscheles. 
Mme. Kloss and Hugo Leonhard. 
2. Fantaisie sur Lucrezia Borgia, (Violin)...... Stanton. 
Mile. Camille Urso. 
8. Dichterliebe, (Vyclus of Songs,).......... Schumann. 
A. Kreissmann. 
4 Bo WRG: sc cccccccvecveses Keveseoed Schumann. 
{t ss he cskdle cnectcaveseseceent vas Chopin. 
Mme. Kloss. 
5. Souvenir des Pvrenées (Violin solo,)..........- Alard. 
Mile. Camilla Urso. 
PART It. 
1. Variations pour deux pianos............ Schumann. 
Mme. Kloss and Hugo Leonhard. 
Ti Was. 5 3.005 Rceninacat essa ntonen at Schubert. 
A. Kreissmann. 
8. Fantasie Caprice, (Violin,)............ Vieuxtempe 
Mile Camille Urso. 
4. Willkommen, mein Wald............+-.+-- R. Franz. 
A. Kreissmann. 
5. Duet from Guillaume Tell, (Piano and Violin) 


Osborne and De Beriot. 
Mile Camilla Urso and Mme. Kloss. 


The lady has not looked more interestingly art- 
ist like, nor drawn her bow more finely, than on 
this occasion. Instead of the Lucrezia Borgia Fan- 
tasia, she played again the Souvenirs de Mozart 
playing the last of its three Mozart themes (the 
tender melody from Tito, not, as we before con- 
jectured, from Figaro) most feelingly and ex- 
quisitely. The Fantaisie Caprice by Vieuxtemps 
is about the best piece in her not over rich 
repertoire, and it was good to hear that again.— 
The “ Tell” Duet was a_ brilliant performance 
on both parts. 

Mme. Kuoss’s rendering of the little Schumann 
and Chopin pieces did not appeal to us,—why 
we can scarcely tell. But in the pieces with Mr. 
LEONHARDT, ho easy task, she bore her equal 
share with firm, clear, brilliant execution. The 
“ Homage to Handel” is one of the most sterling 
works by Moscheles ; and yet there is very little 
in it, save a march in the middle, that seems to 
bear any affinity to the style of Handel. The 


introduction is a dignified piece, learnedly and f 


classically wrought; the bright Allegro theme, 
though not Handelian, is happy, and skilfully 
illustrated, but for the most part decidedly in the 
spirit and manner of the modern virtuoso school. 

Mr. KRreEIssMANN deserves thanks for intro- 
ducing tous that cycle of truly “ poet” love 
songs by Schumann. He sang them with fine 





feeling and discrimination; as he also did the 
songs by Franz and Schubert; and Mr. Leon- 
hardt’s accompaniment should not pass without 
recognition. 

It is said that Mlle. Urso has taken up her Art 
again in earnest, after long withdrawal from it 
by other cares and duties, and that it is among 
her first plans to go to Europe, to Germany, to 
hear and learn the best. We earnestly hope 
that it will have the effect to interest her and ab- 
sorb her admirable talent in a kind of music far 
more worthy of its exercise, than any which she 
has thus far cultivated. Snch an interpreter 
should have no time to lose until she finds what 
is best worth interpreting. 





Cauinvans Corrtece. — The exercises at the 
inanguration of President Hitt, on Wednesday, 
edifving as they were throughout, received additional 
interest from the character of the music performed 
on that oceasion under the direction of Mr. John K, 
Paine, musical instructor at the University. For the 
first time, in our recollection of academic festivals at 
Harvard, was the musie such as one might hope to 
hear on classic ground. A_ very effective choir of 
some thirty male voices had been made up from the 
College choir and members of the Harvard Masical 
Association. For the short time, they had been well 
drilled by Mr. Paine, and we have rarely heard so 
rich, sonorous and refined an ensemble of the same 
number of men’s voices. The Germania Band, 
resolving itself into an orchestra, furnished the ac- 
companiments. First came pieces by the Band, and 
then was sung Luther’s Choral “ A mighty fortress 
is our God,” with solemn Pate nas apt application 
(fora university, the radiating Centre of ideas and 
principles) to these times : 

Let goods and kindred go, 

This mortal life also; 

The body they may kill, 

God's truth abideth still, 

His kingdom is forever. 

After prayer, a Latin Orarion by a senior under 
graduate, Gov. Andrew’s admirable address of intro- 
duction into office, and the new President’s reply, 
the Domine, fac salvun Preesidem nostrum was sung, & 
chaste and learned composition by Mr. Paine, for 
male chorus and orchestra. The opening sentense 
and concluding Gloria were very stirring and trium- 
phant ; the middle sentence, for soli, a piece of deli- 
cate and prayerful harmony, in one of its progres- 
sions reminding us of Mozart’s Requiem. But one 
incident could have withdrawn attention from it 
(while it lent new fitness to the words), and that 
was the entrance upon the stage of the venerable 
and beloved ex-Presideut Quincy, who was led for- 
ward, amid insatiable applause, to a seat with the 
other three surviving ex-Presidents of Harvard. 

The address of the Governor and the new Presi- 
dent’s inaugural address, were equally full of that 
enlarged and kosmical idea of education, doing just- 
ice to all gifts, all faculties, which in its very state- 
ment implied and justified a fuller recognition of the 
Art of Music among ‘“‘the humanities” of college 
culture. The noble chorus from the “Antigone” of 
Sophocles, therefore, the Hymn to Bacchus (the im- 
personation of poetic inspiration, genius), so nobly 
set to music by Mendelssohn, formed a most fitting 
conclusion, and it was indeed admirably sung. 





Of Concerts in prospect, in this our for some time 
music-deluged city, we can descry nothing except the 
usual Wednesday Afternoon of the OrcHESTRAL 
Union. The presence of the Italiaa Opera, like a 
huge sea monster, seems to have frightened all the 
gentler fishes from their haunts. Mr. ZeERRAHN 
postpones his “ Philharmonic” for a week or two, 
when, we understand, he will present to us Miss 
JOSsELYN (recently from Leipzig) as pianist. 

But Oratorio we are to have, and that speedily. 
The HanpEL anp Haypwn Society will perfor 
“Elijah” on Sunday evening, the 15th inst. Th 
have been giving it careful rehearsal, and as soloists 
they have been so fortunate as to engage, for soprani, 
Mme. Guerrabella and Miss Houston; for contralto, 
Miss Cary ; for tenor, Mr. Castle; and for Elijah 
(bass) Mr. Rudolphsen. We anticipate a fine per- 
formance. 





GERMAN OperA.—lIt is reported, and we sincerely 
hope it will prove true, that Mr. Carl Anschuetz will 
soon bring his weli-appointed troupe to Boston, 
which has made so fine an impression in New York 
and Philadelphia. After years of little but the cur- 
rent Verdi-Donizetti repertoire, it will be like a 
new life to hear Fidelic, and Der Freyschutz, and 
Nozza di Figaro, and La Dame Blanche, and Mozart’s 
Seraglio, &e., &. Can they not give us also Cheru- 
bini’s Wassertriiger (Les deux Journées ) ? 
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Paris. 

ApeELINA Patti was to leave Paris on the 15th 
ult., to commence her engagement in Vienna. She 
played Zerlina three nights in succession ut the 
Theatre Italien; and, next to Mozart’s music, she 
appears to have been the principal attraction, for the 
other singers are set down by the critics as next to 
naught Delle Sedie, clever baritone, was not equal 
to Don Giovanni; Frezzolini, with “but the remains 
of a voice,” had a hard struggle to be Donna Anna ; 
Mile. Guerra had “neither will nor voice ;”? Gardoni 
and Zucchini “did what they could with parts for- 
merly sung by Rubini and Lablache, as that of Don 
Juan was by Garcia.” ‘To save the opera there was 
only the young girl, Zerlina-Patti; she drew a re- 
splendent audience, and the Emperor and Empress 
“assisted.” Onur critic (Revue et Gazette Musicale) 
thinks it was not Patti’s best part, because the come- 
dienne appears init to more advantage than the 
singer, and because it dees not give full play to her 
bold and facile voice, to her magnificent trill, &e., 
&e. But he gives her credit for something a great 
deal better, when he adds, that “ she comprehends 
and feels the music of Mozart too well not to follow 
it exactly, with the adoration due to the master of 
masters.”” 

La Dame Blanche and Lallah Roukk have been for 
some time stereotyped upon the bills of the Opera 
Comique ; except that, during the indisposition of 
Achard, Montaubry has twice played in the Postil/on 
de Longjumeau.— A new opera by Duprato, Deésse et 
Berger, was in preparation ; the principal roles to be 
sustained by Capoul, Crosti, Gourdin, and Mlle. 
Baretti. 

Auber’s Masaniello has filled the Grand Opera 
nearly every night fortwo weeks. Ji Trovatore, too, 
has taken its turn; and other nights have been occu- 
pied by a new ballet, preceded by La Mule de Pedro, 
an opera by Victor Massé. 

At the Théatre Lyrique, Adam’s opera, Si j’etais 
Roi, hus been resumed. Mozart's Cosi fun tutte 
(under the new title of Peines d’amour perdues) was 
to be given about the middle of February ; the pris:- 
cipal réles to be filled by Mmes. Cabel, Faure 
Lefevre and Girard ; MM. Petit, Cabel, Gabriel and 
Wartel. 

Flotow’s Stradel/a was to be given at the Italiens 
immediately after Patti’s departure, Offenbach has 
returned from Berlin to preside over the rehearsals 
of his new operetta, Bavard et Bavarde, at the Buf- 
fes Parisiennes. 

The Popular Concert of Classical Music, at the 
Cirque Napoleon, on Feb. Ist, was composed of :— 
Cherubini’s Overture to Medea; Haydn's Military 
Symphony; Polonaise from Meyerbeer’s Struensee ; 
and Beethoven’s Septuor, The last piece was per- 
formed entire, and appears to have produced great 
enthusiasm ; one critic calls it “ the elder brother of 
all the symphonies, and superior to some of them.”(!) 
M. Pasdeloup conducted.— The programme on the 
7th was as follows ; Overture to Genevieve, by Schu- 
mann; Symphony No. 42, by Haydn; Adagio from 
Beethoven’s 9th Quartet (by all the strings of the or- 
chestra) ;  Mendelssohn’s ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” Overture. 

The National Society of Fine Arts gave its fourth 
concert on the 8th ult. The programme was decid- 
edly “national,” to-wit: Za Fate en Egypte, by 
Berlioz; Overture, fe Carnaval Romain, also by 
Berlioz; Weber's Jnvitation to the Waltz, arranged 
for orchestra by Berlioz (the distinguished composer 
himself conducting {the first three pieces); an Ode- 
Symphony, Vasco de Gama, by M. E. Bizet (first 
time; Versingetorir, a musical poem, words and 
music by J. Debillement; and finally a Symphony 
in E flat, by Felicien David. 

Mme. Escudier-Kastner, with MM. Vieuxtemps 
and Batta have been giving a series of classical con- 
certs, with the aid of various singers, as Trebelli, 
Delle Sedie, &e. In the third concert Vieuxtemps 


, 











produced a Sonata of his own composition for the 
Alto (which instrument he plays as well as the vio- 
lin) and piano-forte. The other pieces were the 
“ Kreutzer Sonata’? of Béeetboven; Dao, by Men- 
delssohn, for piano and ’Cello; Quartet in A by 
Beethoven. 

Mme. Clara Schumann was to give a concert at 
Erard’s rooms on the 18th of Febraary. She was to 
play, with MM. Armingaud and Jacquard,{the E flat 
Trio of Beethoven ; and by herself two Canons by 
Robert Schumann, for piano with pedals ; Variations 
by Mendelssohn ; Nocturne in F sharp minor and 
Etude in G flat by Chopin. 

Vienna.—At the Court theatre, 217 operatic per- 
formances were given during the year 1862. Meyer- 
beer was performed 26 times; Donizetti, 23; Verdi, 
20; Mozart, 17; Richard Wagner, 16; Flotow, 11; 
&c.—The rehearsals of the Italian Opera have com- 
menced at the Carl-theater; Patti is to begin with 
La Sonnambula ; other artists engaged by the direc- 
tor Merelli are; Mlle: Trebelli, the charming con- 
tralto, and the tenors Giuglini and Carrion.—Mlle. 
Desirée Artot has left for Berlin, after two success- 
ful series of performances. 

The Philharmonic Society has given a concert for 
the restoration of the tombs of Beethoven and of 
Schubert. 

Gustave Satter (so reports a French paper) is the 
“lion of the season.” At his second concert he 
played only his own compositions : a Trio, a waltz, 
a piece entitled “ Vienna,” &c. 


Beruin.—Herr Rust, the director of the Bach 
Society, has given a charity concert in the new 
church. A curious feature of the programme was 
an Ode to Death, by Klopstock, which Gluck often 
sang, accompanying himself on the piano, but which 
he never noted down. The Kapellmeister Reichardt 
wrote it down after hearing it; and thus it fell into 
the hands of Rust, who put to it an accompaniment 
suited to the intentions of the composer. It was 
sung by Mme. Jachmann-Wagner, but did not pro- 
duce as mueh effect as was anticipated. 

Meyerbeer’s Great Exhibition Overture has been 
performed at a Court Concert under‘his direction, he 
having introduced choruses to sing the Rule Brittania 
theme, which is worked up in the latter part of it. 
Other pieces selected by Meyerbeer for the concert 
were ; a chorus from Gounod’s Queen of Sheba; a scene 
from Wagner’s Rienzi; Air from Rossini’s Ceneren- 
tola; Bolero from Verdi’s Sicilian Vespers. 

Gounod and Offenbach have both been here, the 
latter conducting a performance at the Friederic- 
William theatre of his own Orphée aux enfers, for the 
benefit of an artiste who was burned by her dress 
catching fire at the footlights.—Another of the grace- 
ful little operas of Maillart, Zes Peécheurs de Catane, 
has been produced at the same theatre, Mlles. 
Ungher and Haerdner distinguished themselves in 
the principal roles. 





Brussers.—The first concert of M. Prudent, the 
French pianist, took place on the 23d January, in 
the rooms of the Société Lyrique.—M. Emile Pra- 
dent was—says Le Guide Musical—born at Angou- 
leme, on the 3d April, 1827, and is the son of a 
pianoforte tuner. His father, who gave him his first 
musical lessons, sent him, when ten years old, to at- 
tend the course of study at the Conservatory, Paris. 
The boy carried off the first pianoforte prize in M. 
Zimmermann’s class. After long application, he 
made his public appearance in Belgium (1841) under 
the patronage of De Beriot, and speedily obtained 
a position among modern virtuosos. He afterwards 
gave concerts in. Paris, at Erard s, but, more especi- 
ally, at the Italian theatre, where he played the duet 
on Norma, with Thalberg. He was already the head 
of a school, when, in 1842, he published his “ Fan- 
tasie sur Lucie,” one of the types of its kind. He 
was summoned to visit various countries in Europe ; 
played at the Courts of the Sovereigns, and was 
especially well reeeived in England, where he remain- 
ed several seasons. 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Shower of Pearls. Vocal Duet. S. Glover. 35 


Really good duets are yet far from plentiful, and 
Glover has contributed his full share. The present 
one will probably rank among his best. The dew 
drops, falling, one by one, from the trees, suggest 
some very pretty diminuendo passages. 


Blow, bugle, blow ! W. R. Dempster. 50 


A splendid song, already, no doubt, well known 
where Dempster has sung it, but deserving of yet a 
wider fame. The echo passages, ‘ dying, dying, dy- 
ing,” are capital. 


Song. 


Good Night, (Gute Nacht). A. Reichardt. 25 


A pretty cradle or lullaby song, by a well-known 
and favorite composer. 


Old times and old friends. Me’ Naughton. 25 


Good to sing at the fire-side, if you have one, if 
not, at the register or steam-radiator. Easy. 


Young Volunteer’s Good Bye. Mary W. Brown. 25 


Our national crisis has called forth multitudes of 
poems and songs, many of which have only the good 
intentions of the writer to recommend them. But 
this is a true little gem, sweet, simple and very touch- 
ing. 


Instrumental Music. 


The Angel’s Harp. J. K. Trekell. 50 


A musician who writes a rhapsodie. should be in an 
ecstatic state of mind, and Mr. Trekell, thus exalted, 
has composed a very fine piece, somewhat difficult, 
but full of sweet, beautiful ideas. 


Rhapsodie. 


Six Organ Pieces. Karl Merz. 40 


Will be welcome to our organists, who have none 
too many written voluntaries to select from. 


Die Forelle. (The Trout). Transcribed by 
Otto Dresel. 25 


Schubert's tender and beautiful melody, tran- 
scribed with Dresel’s well known exquisite taste. 


Gen. Hooker’s Quick Step. O. Whittlesy. 35 


Sprightly and pretty, and rather easy, with portrait 
of Gen. Hooker on the title page. 


Books. 


Tue Wett-TemPrerepD Cravicnorp. “LE 
CLavVECIN Bien TEMPERE,” 48 preludes and 
fugues. By J. S. Bach. Complete. $6.00 


Father Bach, in this collection, has done a good 
work for all time; and amateurs sufficiently ad- 
vanced to practice the music, will experience a solid 
satisfaction, in coming in contact with the mind ofa 
great master. The ancient Clavichord, Harpsichord, 
&c., were different from the modern piano. and these 
fugues have the peculiarity of being excellent, both 
for the organ and piano. 





Music By MarL.—Music is sent by mail. the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at t he rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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